


Times Article Raps Detrick, Frederick, CBW 

ftT/T- 

We Develop 



Warfare?’ 



- Under the arresting title of . 
“Dare We Develop Biological 
Wessons?” the New York Tines 
magazine of S^t. 28 carried an 
article by : Seymour N. Hersh 
analyzing the function of Fort 

^ . Detrick in Uie field of CBW. 

- ' ■ The .writer is author bf “Che- 

mical , and Biological Warfare; 
America’s Hidden Arsenal” and 
a forthcoming book about the Pai- 
tagon, “The Ultimate Corpora- 
tion.” 

The article follows, in part: 

‘Tt’s less than an hour’s drive 
. from downtown Washington to 
Frederick, Md., a bustling farm 
‘■'“'city proud of“ its history, - The • 
.' Frederick County Court was the 
first to refuse to uphold Engr 
■'"vljtti’d’s T765 Stamp Act; . the , city , 
sent two companies of rlflemrai 
to George Washin^n’s Conti- 
nental Armj^ its citizens fought ] 
' rae Civil War on both sides. The 
county ranks first in farming 
and dairying in Maryland. The 
only other important business 
there Is biological warfare, 
r 1 '. ''jr reUerick' is the ■ home of 
' Fort Detrick, America’s center 
' for the research and develop- 
ment - of biological- warfare 
agents. Nearly3,000 civilians and 
military men ^end their work- 
' ing days there, ferreting out 
potential new disease agents and 
flien learning how to defend a- ^ 
is ’gainst them. Such work has berai 
given its own name by the bio- 
logical warriors at Detrick - , 

■ biological engineering. 

' - ^Utilizing' the recent advances 

■ in genetics, researchers have 
been working for years on tech- 

' niques that will enable them to ■. 
develop a variety of diseases such 
as' bubonic plague, pneumonic ' 
plague and an^rax that no longer 
could be cured by antibiotics 
such as penicUlin or streptomy- 
cin. Thus, man’s ingenuity coiUd 
develop what in effect would be 
. a ‘doomsday bug,’ a disease 
. .. so uncontrollable it would trig- 
■ ' ger a pandemic across the world. 

"Until recen^, what was go- 



'ing "on at Detnck was considered 
, only tte military’s business: the 
fort is one of three U.S. bases 
. ^ devoted to furthering tie art of 
biological warfare. As such, the 
biologicals are the less import- 
, ant part of the nation’s chemical 
and biological warfare (C.B.W.) 
program.' C.B.W. has been the 
si^ject of a growing nationwide 
pprtes^ Tanned in the past year 
' . ; by military accidents and excess- 
“^/ive secrecy. 

‘ ' ' “The protests, led by Rqire- 
sentative Richard D. McCarthy, 
Democrat of New York, who 
singlehandedly pursued the issue 
in news conferences and on the 
.. House floor, reached a high point 
in mid- August when the Senate 
unaiumously approved a series of 
; curbs on the shipping and testing 
of C.B.W. agents. 

^ “Much of the over’all criti- 
.cism of C.B.W, has been aimed j 
at biological warfare. The thought 
-of using germs as weapons is gen- 
, erally considered by the Ameri- 
. can. public to be, as McCarthy 
■ told the American Bar Associa- 
: ' . tion in a recent speech, ‘unbe- 
lievable, . .it is directly con- 
trary to the principles of human- 
ity and decency for which Ameri- 
ca stands.’ The United Nations 
, added to the out-cry over C.B. 

W. in . July When it published a 
comprehensive report prepared 
by officials from 14 nations, in- 
cluding the United States. Scien- 
tists, many of ihem former re- — 
searchers in biological warfare, '. 
investigated the possible uses-j 
and results — of all-out biological 
warfare and concluded that the 
' overriding danger would .qiply as 
much to the country which ini- 
tiated the use of these weapons 
as to the one which had been 
attacked. 

“The protests over biological 
warfare have been equally sharp 




in England, and that nation has 
offered a draft treaty to themui- 
toation disarmament conference 
in Geneva that would ban the. de- 
velopment, production, stocIq>iI- 
ing and use of biologicsd weapons, 
the Soviet Union; Poland and 
Sweden have urged that the Eng- 
lish proposal be rewritten to 
out-law also chemical warfare, I 
including the tear gases now in 
use in South Vietnam. 

“Even the secrecy can’t dis- 
guise the important role of Fort 
Detrick in America’s biological 
warfare efforts. To the casual ob- 
server, the base, with its gray 
barracks and ramshackle brown 
■ laboratories, seems innocuous 
enough. 

f. “But in one corner,' carefully 
clustered behind Ugh wire 

fences, is agroqpoflaigegreen- 
hpuses. Much of the military 
■(, work on developing biological • 
anticrop diseases and chemical 
defoliants is carried out there. 

A simulated rice field lies in 
. another corner, enabling the Ar- 
my men to research ways and 
means of killing young rice * . 
shoots. But killihg plant life is 
only a peripheral part of the role - 
of Fort Detrick; the most im- 
portiint mission is to develop a ‘ 
variety of diseases capable of 
killing or maiming man. 

“To help do tins. Fort Detrick 
spends something like $30-mil- 
- lii>r.'?~year. Its^professionatst^ — ■ - . - 

includes 120 men with PhD. de- 
grees in such fields as micro- 
biology and biomathematics; 110 
men with M.A. degrees, and 320 . 

B.S, d^ree-hplders. The 1,300- 
acre base also has 4 medical doc- 
tors and 34 veterinarians on its 
staff. 

“The vets are needed simply 
because Detrick is perhaps the 
world’s largest user of labora- 
to^ animals-more than 720,000 
animals ranging fromguineapigs 
to monkeys, are put to death in 
biological experiments and si- 
milar research each year. The 
animals are kept in a facility 
called the Animal Farm. 

“Detrick personnel have play- 
ed a key role in developing at 
least four strains of known di- 
seases for military use. These 
diseases, now carefully cultured 
at the military’s main biological 
production plant at Pine Bluff 
^Arkl. Arsenal, are anthrax, tul- 




aremia, Q fever, anapsiaaeuMa. 
Anthrax was one of the dread 
scourges of the Middle Ages; 
it can kill up to - 100 per cent 
of its victim^ Tularemia is wid- 
ely known as rabbit fever, with 
many victims later developing 
chronic effects. Q fever is an 
acute and sturdy infectious di- 
sease- that can linger for up to 
three months in victims, although 
it is rarely fatal. Psittacosis, 
or parrot fever, can be mild and • 
last about a week, or it can cause 
deaths in 10 per cent or more of 
those infected. ■ i 

“The Army has invested hea- 
vily in Fort Detrick in the last 
10 years. In the last nineteen- 
fifties, the first of what has be- 
come a series of ultra-modem 
research laboratories was con- 
structed. Known cryptically as | 
special operations-x (so-x), the 
laboratory may have been design- 
ed for the initial work on grae- 
tics. The base' also has separate 
facilities for research into rick- 
ettsia, viruses and bacteria, un- 
der its biological sciences direc- 
torate. 

“By 1960 the growing biolo- 
gical warfare research program 
forced Detrick officials to pur- 
chase a UNIVAC computer. The 
next year Detrick acquired $334,- 
000 for a ‘biomath science bull- ' 
ding.’' Biomatheniatics has the 
important role in biological war- 
fare of determining how much 
of an ag^t should be spread over * 
an area to get a predictable in- 
fection rate. 



“'fte sheer mathematics of bio- 
lo^cal warfare are staggering; 
^ientists have determined 
that ^ few as three or four 
orgamsms oftularemia are need- 
ed to infect man, and it has been 
estimated that more thantwobll- 
, lion ciganisms could be put in 
each fluid ounce of tularemia.) 

_ .“In May, 1967, groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies for another la- 
boratory were held; the need to 
increase the ou^ut at Detrick 
was cited as just&ication for the 
construction.' Congress initially 
approved the project and fixes its 
$7.1-million;'by thisyear 
a . ® price has risen to more than 
$9-miUlon. In 1968, an ad- ‘‘■ 

' ilifion was approved, to cost $6.5- 
‘ At roughly the same 
snme; Co^ress was asked for ' 
$2.1-million for yet another la- 
boratory;_ again no specific de- 
< tails on its mission were made 
ii available. , < - . 

_ “The new buildings, along with 
. increasing the base’s ability to 
conduct biol^cal warfare re- 
search, will increase the number 
. of permanently assigned human 
volunteers from the 172 on hand 
in O^ber, 1966, to 225. Detrick 
h^ b^n using human volunteers 
with little fanfare since the aid 
of World War n.' Much of the 
early work was aimed at de- 
veloping vaccines, and that is the 
only^ justification fortheprogram 
publicly given even now. Yet by 
me nud-sixties volunteers were 
being tested to determine the vir- 
ulence of airborne diseases such 
as tularemia. 

‘*i“ one study reported in a 
1966 issue of Bacteriological 
Review, a publication of the 
American Society for Microbio- 
logy. Seventh-Day Adventists 
serving noncombat Army duties ■ 
as conscientums objectors were 
exposed to ^fbome tularemia. '•!: 
all coKir-y] subjects-devcloped ' 
acute tularemia between two and ' ‘ 
seven days after eiqposure,’ the 
report said, later noting that all - 
eventually recovered. Most of 
the volunteers ' are recruited 
from withm the Army-usually by 
means of inducements which are 
forbidden by Army regulations- 
and may spend perhips 30 days 
actually undergoing eiqKisured to 
the germs. The Seventh-Day Ad- 
vraitist Church has supplied about 
1,400 volunteers fortheprogram. 
known as Operation Whitecoat. 

smce 1954.Thisprogramiscias- 
sified as secret. ^ 

“The Army defends its volun- - I 
teer program and says all vol- 
unteers ^are fully informed before 

undergoing an ejqjeriment. Yet 
this statement contrasts sharply 
Thth one offered by a young sol- 
dier who spend three weeks at 
Detrick as a volunteer in 
' » u a private letter, he told 
of being placed on a cold Uqnid 



diet for 10 days prior to the ex- 
periment. 'At the beginning of 
the project,” he said, “we had 
been examined by the<firector... 
Each of us queried him as to the 
value of this particular project; 
however, we learned exactly what 
‘ he_ wanted us to know and tM 
WM nottuhg.' He went on: - 

“ ‘Therewas some apprehen- 
sion among project members 
when it was made known this was 
D-Day (the day of the eiqieri- 
ment). Muchblood had been drawn 
previously, and therefore an- 
other needle stick or two didn’t 
bother us. We were to learn this 
morning toat we would be injec- 
ted with endotoxin (a form of to- 
xin liberated ig)on the dis-inter 
'gration of bacteriiO. This time 
both a nurse and Lieut. CoLBie- 
sel (of the Army Medical Corps) 
were present at the injection. • 
He injected the needle deep into 
my vein and told me that short- 
ly I should have some reaction. 
Pain medication in the form of 
pink and gray Darvon capsules 
were left on my beside table. 




“ ‘We were told to lie in bed 
until whatever happened was ov- 
er. 

“ ‘Within an hour, the top of ,, 
my head felt like the grem- 
lins in Hades were inside trying 
to emerge by hitting the under- 
side of my skullwith sledge ham- 
mers. . . J couldn’t have felt '■ 
any worse if I had been hit by 
a speeding automobile. . . .The 
Darvon was there to use, if the 
pain became severe enough. But 
an idiosyncrasy of mine is be- 
ing unable to swallow capsules; , 
thus I chose to bear the pain un- 
til it quit, which was some three 
and a half hours , or four hours 
“later. r 

-‘‘ ‘The balance of ' the three- • 
week period was used to recu- 
perate. . '. ;The morning just be- 
fore we were discharged, we were 
given our $50 for the two pints 
' of blood taken from us duringthe 
project.’ 

“The e}^eriment apparently 
had little to do with defensive . 
warfare. ' . 

i “In May, Detrick officials sup- 
plied R^resentative J. . Glenn 
Beall Jr., R^ublican of Mary- 
land, with a report on safety that 
began by simply saying: ‘TheDe-- 
partment of the Army acci- 
dent record is commendable.’ , 
The report claimed that there ' 
were only 370 accidental infec- 
tions at Fort Detrick in the per- 
iod between 1943 and 1959, with 
a vastly improved record since 
then. 

“Yet an. imclassified Detrick' 
study of - laboratory accidents 
there, ‘Casual Factors in Micro- 
biological Laboratory Accidents 
and Infections,’ published in 
April, 1965, by G. Briggs Phil- 
lips .of Detrick’s safety staff, 
specifically reports that the 3, 300 
accidents between 1954 and 1962 
resulted in 531 persons being 
forced to leave work. Seventy- :,,x 
seven per cent of those absent, 
or about 410 persons; suffered 
from infections, the study said. 

“The betiick safety statement 
also took note of a 1959 case of 
pneumonic plague on the base and 
described it as ‘an excellent 
test of Detiick’s highly organi- 
zed and specialized medical-tre- .. 
atment facilities. . .The patient 



became ill in the morning, was 
admitted to the Fort Detrick 
hospital in the afternoon, diag- 
nosis was made by the next 
• morning, the Frederick County 
Public Heeilth Officer was noti- 
fied the same day . . .All efforts 
were successfuL The patient was 
cured and the disease did not 
spread.’ 

“What Detrick did not say in 
‘ the report was that the victim 
was a 22-year-old enlisted lab- 
oratory technician who sdso-ser- 
ved as a part-time lifeguard at 
a base pool opened to the pub- 
.! lie. At one point after he became 
■ - ill, a , secret Army niemo was | 
sent, to tte .:P;d)Uc , Health. Serr 
vice, cautioning that, the youth 
' ' ‘is a lifeguard at the swim- 
ming pool, and therefore had 
had numerous contacts.',;. 

“The memo went on to, say 
that local health authorities do 
“not anticipate any action 
unless a secondary case de-.. 
velops. . . .No press release 
has been made or is contempla- 
ted by.'ahy DoD (D^artment of 
Defense) agency, unless death oc- 
curs (emphasis added).’ 

“No attempt was made to in- 
form , Frederick residents of the 
danger dr toprovide preventative 
antibiotic treatment, despite the 
fact that Detrick personnel con- 
stantly mingle vrith the city re- , 
sidents. 

, “The county health officerwho 
agreed to go along with the fort 
on the pneumonic plague case 
— was Dr. Fci’ocs H. Burgess, who 
retired this fall after 19 years | 
with the Maryland State Health 
Department, 16 of them in Fre- 
derick. Burgess acknowledged in 
an interview with The Baltimore 
Sun shortly before he retired 
that he had covered up that in- 
cident, and two other cases in- 
volving anthrax, at the request 
of Detrick. He said he did not 
file written reports and did not 
'inform community officials of the 
disease out-breaks in order to 
avoid ‘causing a panic.’ He also 
said he never inspected all of the 
base facilities during his 16 years 
in Frederick, although he held a 
‘secret’ clearance that would 
allow him to do so.” 




